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LABOUR AND 


INDIA 





ONSIDERABLE excitement in Brit- 

ish political circles followed the decla- 
ration on the Labour government’s Indian 
policy made by Lord Irwin, Viceroy of 
India, on October 31. The vital passage 
in Lord Irwin’s pronouncement reads: 

“.. it is implicit in the declaration of 

1917 that the natural issue of India’s consti- 

tutional progress as there contemplated is 

the attainment of Dominion status.” 

The declaration of 1917 had stated that 
the British government would provide for 

“. . . the increasing association of Indians in 

every branch of Indian administration, and 

for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in Brit- 
ish India as an integral part of the Empire.” 

In 1919 there was passed the Govern- 
ment of India act, providing for a meas- 
ure of self-government in provincial af- 
fairs but reserving complete administra- 
tive control of the central government to 
the British authorities. In accordance 
with Section 41 of this same act, a com- 
mission aeaded by Sir John Simon was 
sent to India in 1928 to investigate the 
working of the reform and to report to 
Parliament any changes deemed advis- 
able. The commission has met with 
strong opposition from Indians in carry- 
ing on its investigations, but expects to 
submit its report early in 1930. 

The use of the term “dominion status” 
in Lord Irwin’s declaration, however wel- 
come it has proved to the Indian Nation- 
alists, was criticized by the Parliamentary 
Opposition as a radical change of policy 
that prejudged the report of the Simon 
Commission. But in debates in the Lords 
and Commons the first week in November, 
the Labour government successfully de- 
fended the pronouncement of Lord Irwin. 
It indicated, they said, a change in spirit 
rather than in policy. A widening of 
the scope of the conferences to ye held 


with Indian leaders following the submis- 
sion of the report of the Simon Commis- 
sion was also alluded to. 


Through the publication on October 31 
of the correspondence between Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, it be- 
came known that these conferences are 
to include representatives of the native 
States as well as of British India. After 
these Indian leaders have threshed out 
with British government officials the 
recommendations of the Simon Commis- 
sion report, the resulting proposals are 
to be submitted to Parliament. At this 
stage it is expected that a Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee will confer with dele- 
gations from the Indian Legislature and 
other bodies in examining the bill. 


A statement signed by about thirty pro- 
gressive Indian leaders welcomes the pro- 
posed conference if the National Congress 
is given predominant representation, and 
if a policy of general conciliation and am- 
nesty to political prisoners is adopted. It 
understands the purpose of the conference 
to be “to frame a scheme of Dominion 
Constitution for India.” 


The Labour government now seems to 
have overcome the danger that its pro- 
gram might be nullified before com- 
pletion by the inauguration of a nation- 
wide passive resistance campaign by the 
Indian National Congress on January 1, 
1930. As Mr. MacDonald stated in the 
House, “Lord Irwin’s declaration was 
necessary in order that a better atmo- 
sphere and more confidence should be es- 
tablished pending the Simon Commis- 
sion’s report.” T. A.B 


The International Bank 


FTER a number of vicissitudes, in- 
volving political issues discussed at 
The Hague, the organizing committee of 














the Bank of International Settlements has 
completed its labors at Baden-Baden, hav- 
ing drafted three documents—a charter 
and statutes, published on November 15, 
and a trust deed. The statutes of the 
bank translate into precise terminology 
the general principles laid down in the 
Young plan.’ 


The bank, with a capital of 500,000,000 
Swiss francs, will be located at Basle. It 
is to be controlled by a board of directors 
consisting of the governors of the central 
banks of Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and certain other 
members. In view of the refusal of the 
Federal Reserve Board to participate, the 
governors of the other banks will invite 
representatives of a private American 
bank to join the board, subject to the veto 
of the Federal Reserve Board. It is under- 
stood that an American is to be president 
of the bank while a Frenchman will be 
manager. 


Although the immediate object of the 
bank is to receive and distribute repara- 
tion annuities from Germany, it may also 
carry on banking activities, such as re- 
ceiving deposits from central banks and 
buying and selling exchange. Neverthe- 
less, the authors of the statutes have 
severely limited the bank’s powers. It is 
expressly prohibited from issuing notes 
payable at sight, “accepting” bills of ex- 
change, making advances to governments 
or acquiring a predominant interest in 
any business concern. Moreover, the 
board of directors is prohibited from 
amending the most important articles in 
the bank statutes. The most important 
check of all is contained in Article XX 
of the statutes, which declares that before 
any financial operation is carried out on 
a given market or in a given currency, 
the board shall give the central bank 
directly concerned an opportunity to im- 
pose a veto. In other words, the interna- 
tional bank cannot operate in the United 
States or in other markets in dollars in 
case the Federal Reserve Board raises 
objection. This veto clause may appease 
those States which at the last League As- 
sembly expressed fears that an interna- 
tional bank controlled by seven govern- 
ments might exploit the remainder of the 
world. The French and British Finance 
Ministers are said to have approved the 
statutes. A second Hague conference, to 
put these principles in treaty form, is 
planned for the latter part of December. 
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Mexico Elects a President 


N November 17 Pascual Ortiz Rubio 

was elected President of Mexico by a 
large popular majority to fill out the term 
of President Obregon, who was assassi- 
nated in the summer of 1928. This term 
expires in 1934. Rubio, a civil engineer 
by profession, was the candidate of the 
National Revolutionary party whose lead- 
ers have been in control of the govern- 
ment for some time. His election insures 
the continuance of the policies of Presi- 
dents Plutarco Calles and Portes Gil. 
Rubio’s opponent was José Vasconcelos, a 
prominent educator and philosopher. The 
latter was the candidate of the No Re- 
Election party, which stands for the prin- 
ciples of the revolution but is opposed to 
the principle of re-election of a President. 


The Presidential campaign was marked 
by a number of instances of violence and 
on election day 19 deaths occurred as a 
result of accidents and brawls. The presi- 
dent of the Revolutionary party subse- 
quently declared: 

“In no part of the republic have genuine 
elections been held. Everywhere voting has 
been prevented except by public employees. 
It is the most glaring imposition of a candi- 
date in Mexican history.” 

The Mexican election law provides that 
the first nine citizens to appear at a vot- 
ing booth shall constitute themselves the 
election board for that precinct. The Op- 
position charged—and the charge was in 
some instances substantiated by American 
newspaper correspondents—that the Ru- 
bio political machine, which was appar- 
ently backed by the government in power, 
rushed the election booths as soon as they 
were opened, and in many cases estab- 
lished control to the detriment of the 
Opposition. 

Supporters of the government every- 
where are inclined to discount such accu- 
sations. It is well, however, to recall 
President Calles’ farewell statement last 
May, in which he declared that while the 
Revolution had brought great social bene- 
fits to the people, it had failed so far to 
hold fair elections. He added: 

“The people resent the fact that many mem- 
bers of the state, the municipal, and even the 
federal legislature were not impartially 
elected.” 

On the face of it, the present Mexican 
law, which enables any mob to gain con- 
trol of the election boards, is unsound. 
Until the Mexican legislature enacts an 
election law embodying safeguards such 
as are found in other countries, it will be 


R. L. B. difficult to convince the world that Mexico 
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